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"Looks as if it didn't pay to catch thieves any longer,"
called out a tall, one-eyed worker. "So they've started
catching honest people!"

"You'd think they'd at least have the decency to catch
them at night," came a voice from the crowd. "But here
they go in broad daylight, the bastards!"

The policemen frowned and walked quickly, trying not
to notice anything and pretending not to hear the epithets
hurled at them. Three workmen barged into them with a
large sheet of metal.

"Make way, fishermen!" they shouted.

Samoilov nodded to the mother as he passed,

"Off we go!" he observed with a grin.

She bowed to him in silence. She was- deeply touched
by these honest, sober young people going off to jail with
a smile on their lips, and her heart swelled with a mother's
love and compassion.

When she came back from the factory she spent the rest
of the day with Maria, helping her with her work and
listening to her gossip. Late that evening she went back to
her cold, empty, cheerless house. For a long time she
walked about aimlessly, unable to find peace and not
knowing what to do with herself. She was worried because
it was almost night and Yegor Ivanovich had not yet
brought the promised literature.

Heavy grey flakes of autumn snow were falling. They
clung softly to the window-pane until they melted and
silently slid down, leaving wet trails behind them. She
thought of her son....

There was a cautious knock at the door. The mother
quickly ran and removed the hook. Sasha stepped in. The
mother had not seen her for a long time, and the first im-
pression was that she was unnaturally plump.

"Good evening," she said, glad that someone had come
and she would not be alone for at least part of the night
"I haven't seen you for a long time. Been away?"

"No. I was in jail," answered the girl with a smile.
"With Nikolai Ivanovich. Remember him?"